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SOLDIERS' AND SAILORS' COMPENSATION, 
INDEMNITY AND INSURANCE 1 

HON. L. S. ROWE 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 

I DO not know that I have ever felt greater pride in American 
citizenship than in watching the president of the United 
States sign the Military and Naval Compensation, Indem- 
nity and Insurance Act on the afternoon of October 6 last. His 
signature marked a distinct step in the development of that 
principle of social justice which has become at once the keynote 
of American democracy and the measure of its development. 

I regret that Secretary McAdoo cannot be with you today, for 
to his clear vision the country owes one of the most comprehen- 
sive and significant pieces of legislation ever placed on the statute 
books of the United States, or for that matter, of any country. 
In the formulation of the measure Mr. McAdoo had the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of the Committee on Labor of the Council 
of National Defense, and especially the devoted labor of the Hon. 
Julian W. Mack and Mr. Samuel Gompers. It was late in 
the session of a tired Congress that the measure was introduced. 
There was a desire in many quarters to postpone action until a 
subsequent season. It was Secretary McAdoo's strong faith in 
the basic justice of the principles of the bill, combined with a 
determination to secure action as soon as possible after our entry 
into the war, that secured immediate consideration of the 
measure. It will be a lasting tribute to the House of Represen- 
tatives that the bill passed unanimously; in both the House and 
the Senate, records were broken in the speed of consideration. 
In spite of extraordinary speed in the consideration of the bill, 
it was not until the closing hour of the session that the conference 
report of the two houses was adopted and the bill submitted to the 
president for signature. 

There has been considerable misapprehension in the public 
mind with reference to the true significance of this really great 
piece of legislation. To many it has seemed as if the government 

1 Introductory address read at the afternoon meeting of the Academy of Political 
Science, December 15, 1917. 
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were awarding a gratuity to its officers and enlisted men. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. Briefly stated, the national 
government, in this measure, undertook to do three things : 

First: The compensation sections of the act apply to the men 
engaged in the military and naval service a principle similar to 
that which has been incorporated into the workmen's compensa- 
tion acts of many of our states. The theory on which the act pro- 
ceeds is that the government, through the selective draft, has 
taken men from their ordinary vocations and has placed them for 
an indefinite period in a highly hazardous occupation. The 
theory of the workmen's compensation acts is that each industry 
should bear the burden of its hazards and that these burdens 
should not be unloaded with crushing force on individual work- 
men and their families. In quite the same way the compensation 
features of the Military and Naval Insurance Act place upon the 
entire nation a portion of the burden which would otherwise be 
borne by those least capable of bearing it. Furthermore, basic 
principles of social justice demand that when a citizen is prepared 
to sacrifice his life in a truly national cause, the nation should be 
prepared to safeguard him against the misery which partial or 
total disability so often brings to him and to his family. It is true 
that Congress did not carry out the compensation principle so 
logically as the framers of the measure desired. Nevertheless, 
these provisions of the act represent an immeasurable step in 
advance of the haphazard pension system heretofore so charac- 
teristic of our military and naval legislation. 

Second: In the insurance provision of the act, the nation has 
in effect said to the enlisted man of the army and navy, "Having 
decided to enter the war, the nation will now assume, in so far as 
its officers and enlisted men are concerned, the extra war hazard 
which this declaration of national policy involves." As you may 
know, the insurance companies charge an extra war premium of 
about $50 for each $1,000 of insurance. This means nearly a 
nine-fold increase in the cost of insurance to an enlisted man 
twenty-one years of age. In short, such insurance rates are prac- 
tically prohibitive for over nine-tenths of our enlisted men. 
Under the terms of the Military and Naval Insurance Act, the 
nation as a whole assumes the extra war risk, charging the 
enlisted man simply the normal peace rates for term insurance, 
which insurance is convertible into any of the ordinary forms of 
insurance at any time within five years after the close of the war. 
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This feature of the act is entirely voluntary. The government 
permits a man to secure as much as $10,000 of this term insurance, 
but it is entirely optional with him whether he takes one or 
ten thousand, or whether he takes any insurance at all. 

It is not surprising, however, to find that both officers and en- 
listed men are availing themselves of the privileges of the act to 
an extent which surpasses even the hopes of the framers of the 
measure. The returns are by no means complete, but they show 
that up to December 6 the total amount of insurance applied for 
amounted to $1,577,742,000, and that these applications were 
made by 184,272 men, which represents an average of $8,562 per 
man. It is likely that during the next two months the total will 
reach $3,000,000,000. 

Third: The provisions for family allotments and allowances 
constitute, in many respects, the most significant features of the 
act. The details have been presented to you by one of the 
leading authorities of the country and I may therefore limit my- 
self to a few general considerations. 

The allotment and allowance features of the measure mean, in 
effect, a national effort to preserve the standard of life of the 
families of the enlisted men in the army and navy. We are taking 
millions of men from gainful occupations and placing them in the 
service of the government at $30 per month, to which an addition 
of $3 is made for overseas service. This is manifestly inadequate 
to maintain a reasonable standard of life, in the preservation of 
which the entire nation is deeply interested. The government, 
therefore, says to the enlisted man who has a dependent wife, 
child or grandchild, "You must allot at least $15 per month of 
your pay to your family, and I will add thereto an allowance be- 
ginning with $15 where there is a wife without children, and if 
there are children, increasing in proportion to the number of 
children." In most cases, the allotment combined with the family 
allowance will permit the mother to maintain the family in a fair 
degree of comfort, and will thus avoid the disheartening necessity 
of making these families the objects of private or public charity. 
One of the incidental gains of the system of compulsory allot- 
ments will be that we shall be spared the inevitable accompani- 
ment of a general draft, the spectacle of dependent deserted fami- 
lies. Miss Lathrop will explain to you more fully the conditions 
under which a man may care for his mother, father, sister or 
brother in addition to his wife and children. 
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This brief outline will give you some idea of the magnitude of 
the task which the government has assumed. It is a real tribute 
to American statesmanship that so comprehensive a measure was 
passed soon after our entry into the war. Its effect will be to free 
our soldiers and sailors from the mental strain which constant 
worry concerning the welfare of their families involves. To this 
extent the efficiency of our fighting forces will be greatly strength- 
ened. But, beyond this, through the combination of voluntary 
insurance, compensation and indemnity, together with allotments 
and allowances, we are preserving the nation against one of the 
most serious consequences of war, namely, the lowering of the 
standard of life of the dependents of soldiers and sailors, together 
with the consequent neglect of the education and training of the 
younger generation. Such neglect brings with it not only loss to 
the future generations, but a serious undermining of national 
stamina and progress. In adopting a measure based upon a large 
view of social justice and a broad perspective of national welfare, 
this government has performed a service to the people of the 
country which future generations will appreciate even more 
clearly than we of the present. In all of its provisions the 
Military and Naval Insurance Act expresses a true spirit of 
democracy. 
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